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Arica, superior civilization of the inhabitants of the .interior parts of, 
448. 

America, probable consequences of her attaining possession of St. Do- 
mingo, 54—magnitude of the private trade of, with India, sd 

Antigua, sketch of the landscape in, 420. 

Arthur, Professor, some account of his parentage, &c. 169—peculiarity 
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ference drawn from the marks of design io the universe placed’ by him 
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timents excited by inanimate objects, 175—little variety among men 
in their sentiments concerning be auty and sublimity, ib.— illustrated in 
the external objects which occasion the sensation of beauty, ib.—il 
lustrated in the verdure of nature, ib.—observations on the alleged in- 
fluence of custom in matters of taste, 177. 

Auchinleck manuscript, account of, 438, 
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Babel, curious discovery with regard to, 389. 

Bahama islands, account of the wreckers in, 421—treatment of fit ne- 
groes 4206. 

Baroloos, an African tribe, account of, 447. 

Beauty, what the circumstances in external objects which occasion the 
sensation of, 175—illustrated in the verdure of nature, ib. 

Benares, account of a zemindary in the neighbourhood of, 322. 

Bengal, state of the peasantry, &c. in, 324. 

Bentham’s treatise on legislation, &c. singularity’ attending the publiéa- 
tion of, 1—general character of the author’s former werks, ib.—plan 
of the present performance, 3—division of the subject, ib.—what the 
principle on which his system depends, 4—énumeration of the plea- 
sures Of-which man is susceptible, 5—in what ways pain may We at- 
tached to particular actions, 6—upon what the value of a pleastre or 
pain depends, ib.—catalogue of circumstances by which the sensibility 
is affected, ib.—classification of evils, 7—~inquiry into the difference 
between the principles of legislation and morality, 8—false prin¢iples 
that have’ been permitted to interfére with the stritt notions of utility, 
9—examination of Mr. Bentham’s system, 10. o 

Bonaparte, Mr. Holeroft’s character of, 95. ve 

Booshooanas; a tribe of: Kaffers, some ‘particulars respecting, 446—de- 
cription of their houses, ib.—state of society among} 447. 

Boulevards, picture of the, 91. 

Britain, Druidism supposed to haye originated in, 394. a Obi 

Brown’s, Dr. sermons, 1{90—character which a Christian’ preacher should 
endeavour to maintain, 191—religion fa¥ourable’to the enjoyment of 
life, 193-—interests of the Society for Relief ofthe Sitk Poor recom- 
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mended, 195—general remarks on the division, style, &c. of these 
discourses, 196. 
c 

Cader-Idris, wonderful effects ofan excavation in, 398. 

Cape of Good Hope, importance of to Britain, from its central situation, 
448—as a naval station, 452—as furnishing valuable articles for con- 
sumption and exportation,453—as a territorial acquisition, 455—me~ 
thod suggested of improving the neighbouring country, 456. 

Capital, definition of, 365. 

Carew, specimen from, of the amatory style of the reign of Charles I. 163. 

Celtic understanding, Pinkerton’s definition of, 386. 

Chamouny, curious phenomenon in the Glaciers of, 415. 

Charity recommended, 195. 

Chatham, letters of the Earl of, 377—what the public ought to expect 
from a work of this kind, $378—introductory remarks by Lord Gren- 
ville, 370—observations on the character and conduct of Clarendon, 
$80—study of the classies recommended, 382—description of good 
manners, 383—piety recommended, $85 

Chatterton, Thomas, works of, 214—cause of the delay of the publication, 
215—specimen of the author’s early talents for versification, 216—re- 
marks on his life, prefixed by Dr. Gregory, 217—to what the incon- 
sistencies of Chatterton’s character and conduct may be ascribed, 218 
—division of his poems, 219—those ascribed by him to Rowley supe- 
rior to his own avowed performances, ib.—inferiority of the latter ac- 
counted for, 220—instances of his strange rage for literary impos- 
ture, 224—subjects of his avowed poems, 226—of his prose pieces, 
227—curious mistakes he has committed in his forgeries, 228—reflec- 
tions on his unhappy fate, 230. 

Chinese, plan for improving the Cape of Good Hope by the introduction 
of, 456. 

Christianity, importance of the doctrines peculiar to, 192. 

Circumstances in external objects which occasion the sensation of beauty, 
175—illustrated in the verdure of nature, ib. 

Clarendon, Lord, observations on the character and conduct of, 380. 

Classics, study of recommended, 382. 

Company, East India, rapid increase of their debt, 312—decrease of their 
sales, ib.—extent and population of their possessions, 324—number of 
their servants, &c. 3927. 

Courage, how it may be acquired, 114. 

Cowper, life and posthumous writings of, 273—remarks on public 
schools, 275—examination of Dr. Paley’s argument in favour of the 
English hierarchy, 276—account of an election visit, ib.—death of 
Captain Cook supposed to be a divine judgment, 281—extract from 
a poem addressed to an ancient and decayed oak, 283. 

Custom, observations upon the alleged influence of, in matters of taste, 177. 


Darwin, Dr. Miss Seward’s memoirs of the life of, 230—matter and 
arrangement of, 231—of the character and manners of the Doctor, 
232—accident he met with, 234—philosophical observation on, by 
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Miss Seward, ib.—commences his Zoonomia, 235—forms & Botanical. 
society, ib.—purchases a rural retreat near Litchfield, 237—in what 
the originality-of manner of his poetry is supposed to consist, 238— 
that manner anticipated by a much earlier writer, 23. 

Davies, Mr. his Celtic researches, 386—remarks on the class of writers 
to which he belongs, ib.—geographical knowledge of Noab detailed, 
389—curious discovery with regard to Babel, ib.—commentary on a 
passage of Virgil, 390—probability of Stonehenge, &c. being druidi- 
cal monuments considered, 391—theory of the formation of language, 
398—origin of the primitive names, 399. 

Deity, goodness of, defended, 172—communication of happiness not 
his ouly principle of action, 173. 

Dolomieu, his mode of explaining the fusion of lavas, 36—high value of 
his writings, 284—unmerited stifferings he underwent, 285—his death, 
ib.—some account of his biographer, 230—of the philosophy of raine- 
ralogy, 288—definition of mineralogy, practical and philosophical, 
289—to what the attention of mineralogists has been chiefly direct- 
ed, ib.—sources of the confusion that prevails in that science, 290. 

Druidism asserted to be of Phenician origin, 39 1—said to be taught the 
Gauls by Pythagoras, 392—asserted with more probability to have 
originated in Britain, 394—confined to some parts only of that island, 
395—general boundaries of, fixed, 395—nature of the places in which 
its ceremonies were performed, ib. 

Dutchman, character of, by Mr. Holcroft, 87. 

Dumesnil explanation by, of the difference between the word blandus 
and its synonymes, 469. 

E 

Edgeworth, Miss, her popular tales, laudable design, &c. of, 329—dan 
gers of procrastination exemplified, 33!1—general estimate of the 
work, 337. 

Eratosthenes, sieve of, reinvented by Dr. Horsley, 270. 

Euclid, works of, net a subject for modern criticism, 258—account of 
Dr. Horsley’s edition of, 259—of his execution of that work, 262. 

Evils, Mr. Béntham’s classification of, 7. 

F 

Fair, Dutch, account of, 87. 

Fisherman, singular anecdote of, 422. 

France, immense natural resources of, 48—remarks.on, 49—consequen- 
ces prognostic ated from the revolution in, 50—military resources, 55— 
inquiry into the line of conduct which she will probably pursue towards 
Russia and England, 57—consequences of an alliance between France 
and Russia, 61—plan of defence which ought to be adopted by Bri- 
tain against, 62. 

French, observations on the present costume of the, 90. 

G 

Gceorgics of Virgil, Sotheby’s translation of, 296—a work of great merit, 
26—has a tendency towards the Darwinian manner of writing, 297. 

Glaciers of Chamouny, curious phenomenon observed in, 4) 5—explana 
tion of, by Count Rumford, 416—objections to, ib. 





Good-breeding, description of, 383. 

Gower, Dan. character of his Confessio Amantis, 156. 

Grammarian, good, character of a, 462. 

Grenvitle, Lord, introductory remarks on Lord Chatham’s letters to his 
nephew, by, 379. 

Groves, indispensably necessary to the performance of the rites of Dru- 
idism, 37. 

H 

Happ‘ress, communication of, not the sole principle of action in the di- 
vine mind, 175. 

Heat, great effect of polished substances in reflecting, 408—practical re- 
marks on the nature of, 414. 

Herring fishery, cause of its being so unproductive assigned by Dr. 
Walker, 71. 

Highland Society, what the objects of, 63—remarks upon, ib.—review 
of papers in the second volume of its transactions, 66. 

Hill, Professor, his synonymes of the Latin language, 457—great ex- 
peciations excited by, 458—difficulties attending such a work, 459.— 
faults the author has committed, 460—in introducing frivolous and 
extraneous matter, 464—in his free translations, 465—in perverting 
the meaning of words—of the philosophy of prepositions, 473—ex- 
amples of His more successful exertions, 475—general character, 476. 

Hindoos, division of inte casts, 316—bad effects of that system of soci- 
ety, 318—greatest obstacle to the conversion of to Christianity, 319 
—rude state of their agriculture, ib.—wretched implements of, ib.— 
most glaring’ defects in, ib.—number of harvests, and grains principally 
raised, 32!|—grain, how measured, ib.—system of rural economy simi- 
lar to the French metayer system, ib.—singular burden upon agricul- 
ture, ib.—account of a zemindary in the neighbourhood of Benares, 
$2¢2—quantity of seed and produce of an acre in India and England 
compared, 323. 

Holcroft’s travels, remarks on the style of, 84—what the professed ob- 
ject of, ib.—general contents, 85—tobacco smoking anecdote, ib.— 
Harburg, 86—Groningen, ib.—description of a Dutchman, 87— 
of a Dutch fair, ib.—why no water mills in Holland, 88—singularity 
in the French landscape, ib.—reflections on approaching Paris, 89 
—entry into the city, ib—observations on the present costume of 
the French nation, 90—on the French character, ib.—picture of the 
Boulevards, 91—of the French Women, 93—disuse of hats injurious 
to chastity, 94—number of suicides in Paris, 95—character of Bo- 
naparte, ib.—physiognomical sketch, 96—general remarks, ib. 

Horsley, Dr. his edition of Euclid, 257—remarks on former labours of 
the editor, ?58—on the study of mathematics, 260—maxim of em- 
ploying only Euclid for elucidating Euclid examined, 262. 

Hunter, William, his travels through France, &c. 207—remarks on 
writers of voyages and travels in general, ib.—character of the pre- 
sent work, 208—grand secret in the author’s art of writing, 209— 
arguments against plundering shipwrecked mariners, 210—hint for 
augmenting the publie revenue, 212—remarks on the author’s gtyle 
of language, 213. 
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I 

Jackson’s remarks on military medicine, motives, of the publication of, 
178—his proposal of a medical school, 179—management of the hos- 
pital in. the isle of Wight, 181—manner of detailing the pheno- 
mena of febrile diseases, 18$5—term rhythm of movement applied by 
the author to the living human body, 185—remedies for restoring it 
when destroyed, 187. 

India, great importance of every discussion concerning, 303—difference 
between our situation there at present, and what it was formerly, ib.— 
what the most effectual way to preserve India to Britain for the great- 
est length of time, 305—colonization of, compared with that of Ameri- 
ca, ib.—wisdom of allowing a free trade with, examined, 30s—mag- 
nitude of the American trade with, 309—bad effects of the system of 
Indian monopoly, ib.—in the home market, 31 1—in the Asiatic part 
of our empire, ib.—rapid increase of the Company’s debt, 312—de- 
crease of their sales, ib.—division of the natives into casts, 316—bad 
effects of that system of society, 318—wretched state of their agricul- 
ture, 319—grains principally raised in India, 320—weights and mea- 
sures in use, 221—system of rural economy, ib,—singular burden up- 
on agriculture, ib.—account of a zemindary in the weighbourhood of 
Benares, 322——quantity of seed and produce of an acre in India and 
England compared, 325—extent and population of the English domi- 
nions in India, 324—number of the Company’s servants, &c. $27— 
sufficiency of the present military establishment to protect our settle- 
ments, doubtful, $28. 

Indies, West, impolicy of attempting conquests in, 457. 


ftaly, great variety of volcanic phenomena in, 27. 
K 
Kaffers, supposed to be the descendants of a tribe of Bedouin Arabs, 
447. 


L 

Labour, effects of subdivision of, compared with machinery, 371. 

Labourers, Dr. Smith’s division of, into productive and unproductive, 
3$54—no solid distinction between the effective powers of, 355. 

Languages of modern Europe, from what sources derived, 1 52—history 
of intimately connected with that of poetry, ib.—inquiry into the 
origin of the Scotish language, 157—Mr. Davies’s theory of the 
formation of language, 398. 

Lava, inquiry into the diversities of, 33—opinion of Werner with regard 
to the information of, 34—of Breislac and Thomson, ib.—of M.Patrin, 
35—of Dolomieu, 36. 

Lauderdale (Lord) Inquiry into the Nature and Origin of Public 
Wealth, by, 343—good consequences resulting from men of high 
rank turning their attention to literary pursuits, ib.—what the sub- 
jects professed to be discussed in the present treatise, 344—plan of, 
345—value of a commodity how estimated, 347—definition of pub- 
lic wealth, 350—wealth of an individual, how to be estimated, 35! 
7-A fundamental error in Lord Lauderdale’s speculations exposed, 
$53—leading opinions which divide political inguirers upon the 
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sources of national wealth, $54—objections to, ib,—inferences with 
respect to the nature and sources of national wealth, 362—sources of 
wealth alleged to be threefold, 365—definition of capital, ib.—just- 
ness, &c. of Lord Lauderdale’s discoveries in political economy. dis- 
cussed, 371—means of increasing wealth according to him, ib.— 
effects of subdivision of labour and machinury compared, ib.—possi- 
bility of augmenting national opulence by any other than the means 
of its production examined, 372—general observations, 374. 

Law, Agrarian, opposed by the people of Normandy, 103. 

Leucites frequently found in lavas, 40. 

Last, Quarterly, of New Publications, 242, 487. 

Logan-stones, not the work of art, 397. 

Lydgate, extract from his Booke of Troy, 158. 

M 


M‘Kinnen (Mr.) Tour through the British West Indies, by, 419— 
scarcity of books on that subject, ib.—sketch of the Antigua land- 
scape, 420—account of the wreckers, 421—anecdote ofa fisherman, 
422—account of Teach the pirate, 423—remarks on the treatment 
of the slaves, 424—reflections on the fate of the original inhabitants, 
426. 

Medicine, history of, little else thane succession of fanciful systems, 185 
—whence the opinion that all theory in, is useless, 184. 

Mineralogy, philosophical definition of, 289. 

Minerals ejected unaltered by Vesuvius, 40. 

Montague, Lady Mary Wartley, statement of facts respecting the first 
publication of her Letters, 254. 

Morgan’s Comparative View of the Public Finances, &c.75—general 
positions maintained in, ib.—objections to, 76—-average amount of 
the expences of the war establishment during several periods, ib.— 
permanent taxes, &c. 77—general table of the relative expences of 
the three last wars, 78—means employed by ministry for raising mo- 
ney, 79—objections to Mr. Morgan’s arguments against the profusion 
of ministry, 81. 

N 

Names, primitive, origin of, 399. 

Nations, remarks on the progress of, from weakness to maturity, 47. 

Neergaard, the biographer of Dolomieu, 286—versatility of his genius, 
287—specimen of the information he furnishes, ib. 

Negroes, heats of tropical climates better supported by, than by white 
people, 405—cause of explained, 407. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, remarks on Dr. Horsley’s edition of the works of 258: 

Noah, geographical knowledge of, 389. 

0 


Oak, veneration of the Druids for, 397. 
Objects, inanimate, varieties in the sensations excited by, 174—external, 
circumstances which occasion the sensation of beauty in, 175. 
Odin, Richards’, a drama, story of and extracts from, 339. 
P 
Palladium, examination of the properties of, 164—remarkable circun'’- 
stances in its composition, 167. 
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Phenicians, acquainted with the British isles, $92. 

Prineiples, of legislation and morality, inquiry into the difference bes 
tween, 8. 

Piety, recommended, 385. 

Pleasures, Mr. Bentham’s enumeration of those of which man is sus- 
ceptible, 5. 

Poetical, extracts—from Lydgate, 158—from Carew, 163—from Chat- 
terton, 216—from a poem entitled ‘ Universal Beauty,’ 239—from 
Cowper, 283—from Sotheby’s translation of Virgil’s Georgics, 297— 

_ from Richards, 339. 

Preacher, Christian, character he should endeavour to maintain, 191. 

Prepositions, Latin, remarks on Dr. Hill’s philosophy of, 473. 

Procrastination, dangers of, exemplified, 331. 

Puissaye, M. causes to which he ascribes the French revolution, 100— 
some account of him, 104—part he acted in the debates of the cham- 
ber of nobles, 106—takes the constitutional oath, 107—consequences 
of the king’s flight to Varennes, 108—examination of the policy of 
the other European powers at the time of the French revolution, 109 
—conduct of the emigrants, |10—Puissaye raises a body of royalists, 
ib.—is seconded by Baron Wimpffen, 111—marches to oppose the 
troops ofthe convention, 112—defeats them, | 1$—his troops seized 
with a panic, ib.—retires into Brittany, 114—reflections on courage, 
ib.—he sets out for England, 116. 


Quesnai, what sort of labour really productive, according to, 358—ar- 
gument of his followers concerning the value of labour answered, 


361. 
R 

Rashleigh, Mr. his \audable disposition to diffuse information, 117. 

Religion, Christian, importance of the doctrines peculiar to, 192—influ- 
ence of, favourable to the enjoyment of life, 193. 

Revolution, French, causes which produced it, 100. 

Richards, George, his poems, 337—expectations raised by his earlier 
performances, ib.—not fully gratified in the present work, 338—gene- 
ral estimate of its merits, ib.—contents of the first volume, ib.—story 
of, and extracts from his Odin, 339—contents, &c. of the second vo- 
lume, 342. 

Rumford, Count, Inquiry concerning the nature of heat, &c. by, 399— 
service rendered to science by his experiments, ib—original experi- 
ments of, 400—account of the apparatus employed by him in his in- 
vestigations of the nature of heat, ib.—description of a thermoscope, 
402—method of employing it, 404—beneficial effects resulting to 
the natives of cold climates from smearing themselves with oil, 406— 
of a similar practice of the Hottentots, 407—how the negroes are 
enabled to support the heats of tropical climates, +07—examination 
of some of the general inferences deduced by the Count from his ex- 
periments, 409—practical remarks, 414—distinguishing features of 
the author’s style of writing, 415—curious phenomenon observed by 
him in the glaciors of Chamouny, ib.—his explanation of, 416—0, 
jections to, ib. 
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‘> Russia, in what degree her intérests are connected with those of other 
nations, 59. 

S 

Salmon, their manner of depositing their spawn, 72—enemies of, 73. 

Sensibility, circumstances by which it is affected, 6. 

Sermons, remarks on the composition, &c, of, 190. 

Sketches, on the intrinsic strength, &c. of France and Russia, a singular 
performance, 43—@remarks on the talents of the author, ib.—en the 
progress of nations from weakness to maturity, 47—his opinion of 
the immense natural resources of France examined, 48—his dei‘ci-° 
ency in general views, 49—consequences proguosticated from the 
French revolution, 50—observations on the state of St. Domingo, 52 
—military resources of France considered, 55—line of conduct,which 
she will probably pursue towards Russia and England, 57—of*the 
connexion between Russia and other nations, 5y—consequences which 
may result to Great Britain from an alliance between. France and 
Russia, 61—measures of direct hostility to be apprehended from 
thence, ib.—how to be guarded against, (4. 

Slave trade, great importance of the question regarding its abolition, 
476—unparalleled sufferings occasioned by, 478—pleas of the trad- 
ers for its continuance considered, 47). 

Slaves, remarks on the treatment of, in the West Indies, 424. 

Smith, Dr. a theory of, refuted by Lord Lauderdale, $48—his division 
of labourers into productive and unproductive, 354—no solid distine- 
tion between the effective powers of -the two classes, 355—definition 
of capital, 366. 

Spencer, some account of, 161—short critique upon his style of poetry, 
162. 

State, future, remarks on, 174. 

Sulphur, supposed an agent in the fusion of lavas, 36. 

Synonymous, definition of the word, 400. 

T 

Table; general, of the relative expences of the three last wars, 78. 

Taste, observations on the influence of custom in matters of, 177. 

Teach, John, the famous pirate, account of, 423. 

Theory of the formation of language, 398. 

Thermoscope, description of, 402. 

Thomson, Dr, his system of chemistry, 120—remarks on the preface to, 
121—what the professed object of the work, ib.—division of the sub- 

' ject, 122—division of simple substances, 124—of compounds, 125— 
* subdivisions of the primary compounds, | 26—definition of chemistry, 
127—manner of treating of the simple bodies, ib,—of the simple com- 
bustibles, 128—of caloric, 129—of the equal distribution of temper- 
ature, 131—effects.of heat, ib,—capacity of bodies for heat, 132— 
tables of the difference of specific caloric in bodies, &c. 133—of cold, 
134—of the sources of caloric, 135—tables of the constituent parts of 
water, 136—division of acids, ib.—table of the constituent parts of oil, 
137—of, salts, 158—of affinity, 140—contiguous attraction, 141—co- 
hesion, ib.—of heterogeneous affinity, 142—consideration of the me- 
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thods proposed to express the strength of every affinity in numbers, ” 
144—of compound affinity, |45—chemical examination of nature, 146 
—of the atmosphere, ib,—definition of mineralogy, 147—classification 
of minerals, 147, 

Torre del Greco, effects of an eruption of lava on, 37. 

Transactions of the Highland Society, of Scotland, 63—what the objects 
of the Society, ib,—Walker on peat, 66—on the cattle and corn of the 
Highlands, 68—Macnab, &c. on black cattle, @®—Somerville om the 
growth, &c. of corns, ib,—on heath, 70—Macdonald on manufactures, 
ib.—Rennie’s plan ofan inland village, ib,—Walker on the natural his- 
tory of the herring, 71—on the naturai history of the salmon, 72— 
Melville on the fisheries of Scotland, 73—Headrick on improvements 
in the Highlands, ib-general remarks on the preceding papers, 74. 

Tristrem, Sir, a romance, by Thomas the Rhymer, 427—outline of the 
story of, 428—some account of the author, 437—inquiry into the an- 
tiquity, &c. of the poem, 438—history of, 439. 

U 


Value of acommodity, how constituted, according to Lord Lauderdale, 
347—as considered by former writers, ib. 

Vesuvius, acceunt of an eruption of, 30. 

Virgil, curious commentary on a passage of, $90. 

Universe, inference drawn from the marks of design in, placed on its true 
foundation, 171. 

Volcanoes, causes of,the erroneous descriptions of the eruptions of 28— 
supposed formerly to be eruetations of a central fire, 32—objections 
to that hypothesis, ib. ; 

W ; 

Wealth, how distinguished from riches by Lord Lauderdale, $45-+pub-. 
lic, definition of, 350—of an individual, how to be estimated, 351. 

Wreckers, account of 421. 

Y 
Yeoman, English, situation of, during the middle ages, 159. 
Z 
Zemindary in the neighbourhood of Benares, account of, 322, 
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